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contagiousness of disease. If such observations. were made at that
time, very few of them found their way into the medical literature
of the period; however, some interesting observations were made
by laymen such as Boccaccio (1313-75) who tells an interesting
story concerning the transmission of plague in his "Decameron"
(1358). He wrote:1
A marvellous thing to hear is that which I have to tell and one which, had
it not been seen of many men's eyes and of mine own, I had scarce dared
credit, much less set down in writing, though I had heard it from one worthy
of belief. I say, then, that of such efficiency was the nature of the pestilence
in question in communicating itself from one to another, that, not only did it
pass from man to man, but this, which is much more, it many times visibly did;
to wit, a thing which pertained to a man sick or dead of the aforesaid sickness,
being touched by an animal foreign to the human species, not only infected this
latter with the plague, but in a very brief space of time killed it. Of this mine
own eyes (as hath a little before been said) had one day, among others, experi-
ence on this wise; to wit, that the rags of a poor man, who had died of the
plague, being cast out into the public way, two hogs came up to them and
having first, after their wont, rooted amain among them with their snouts,
took them in their mouths and tossed them about their jaws; then, in a little
while, after turning round and round, they both, as if they had taken poison,
fell down dead upon the rags with which they had in an ill hour intermeddled.
Science rose with the Renaissance, and during the period
(1400-1600) made tremendous advances. The conception of the
causes of disease, however, was still retarded by beliefs in divine
powers and miasms. Paracelsus (1493-1541) speculated that diseases
arose from five main causes: (1) the effect of the stars, (2) the
poisons in foods, (3) natural phenomena controlled by the stars
and moon, (4) spirits and demons, and (5) effects of the acts of God.
The speculations of Fracastorius (1478-1553) represent the
earliest doctrine of infection that came close to the truth. He based
his observations on epidemics of plague, syphilis, and typhus of
man and of foot-and-mouth disease of cattle which were known to
be prevalent in Italy at the time. Contagion was attributed to three
possible sources: (1) contagion by contact, (2) contagion by fomites
(clothes, wooden things, etc.), and (3) contagion at a distance. He
wrote of seminaria, or seeds, of disease, showing that he did believe
that some seed or living agent was involved. This represented the
greatest advance toward solving the actual cause of infection until
the most important barrier to the real discovery, the minuteness of
bacteria, had been overcome.
The Influence of the Microscope. Although the early Greek
physicians had conjectured that invisible living plants existed, the
discovery of them awaited the development of the microscope.
Sir E. Ray Lankester has written most appropriately, "The
microscope is the means by which our modern understanding of the
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